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Fig. 1. The Good Shepherd, 
by an Early Christian Artist 


EZION-GEBER: ELATH, THE GATEWAY TO ARABIA 


In the September, 1938 issue of The Biblical Archaeologist there ap- 
peared an account of the first season’s excavations conducted by the 
American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, under the direction of 
the writer, at Tell el-Kheleifeh. It is situated on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Aqabah, known formerly as the Yam Suf, the Red Sea. This 
ancient, artificial city-hill, composed of four, possibly five settlements, each 
built in due course on top of the ruins of the previously destroyed one, has 
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been identifiied with Ezion-geber, the sea-port of King Solomon, wh ch 
was subsequently renamed Elath. The excavations were continued during 
April and May of this year under the same auspices, and azain with the 
generous support of the American Philosophical Society, in addition to 
assistance from the Malhah account of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, and from Sir Charles Marston of England. 


During the first season’s excavations, a large smelting and refining 
plant for the reduction of copper and iron ores mined in the Arabah had 
been discovered at the northwest corner of the site (see B. A., Vol. I, No 
3, p. 16, fig. 4). It was provided with a complicated system of flues and 
air-channels, almost modern in aspect and function. During the present 
season of excavations, however, it was found that there was a much more 
extensive system of similar refineries than had previously been suspected. 
Indeed practically the entire town of Ezion-geber in its first period was 
considering the country and the period, a phenomenal factory site, of a 
nature unparalleled in the history of the ancient Orient. Ezion-geber was 
the Pittsburgh of ancient Palestine, and its most important port. 


It was thought last year that the town with the refinery may have been 
built over earlier remains. It was seen, however, this year, that the in- 
dustrial town had no predecessors, over whose ruins it had been built. It 
was rather founded on virgin soil, and was built as an integrated whole at 
one time, from a preconceived and carefully worked out plan. One can 
sasily visualize the conditions existing about three millennia ago, when 
the idea of building the factory town and sea-port of Ezion-geber was first 
conceived, and then translated into reality. Hundreds and thousands of 
laborers had to be assembled, housed, fed, and protected on or near the 
building site, which had been chosen with an eye to drinking water, and to 
the winds which blow there sufficiently strongly and continuously to pro- 
vide drafts for the furnaces. Most of the laborers were probably slaves, 
who had to be guarded and goaded to work. Skilled technicians of all kinds 
had to be recruited. Great caravans had to be collected to transport 
materials and food. 


There was, so far as we know, only one man who possessed the 
strength, wealth, and wisdom capable of initiating and carrying out the 
construction of such a highly complex and specialized site as this Ezion- 
geber. He was King Solomon. He alone in his day in Palestine had the 
ability and the vision and the power to build a great factory town and 
sea-port such a comparatively long distance from his capital city o 
Jerusalem. With the building of a.new Ezion-geber, Solomon was able t: 
have smelted and refined and worked into semi-finished and _finishe: 
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products the ores extracted from his great copper and iron mines in the 
Arabah. He was then able to export them directly by sea and by land in 
exchange for the spices and ivory and gold and precious woods of Arabia 
and Africa and India. The wise ruler of Israel was a copper king, a ship- 
ping magnate, a merc hant prince, and a great builder. Through his manifold 
activities, he brought material prosperity to his country, but at the expense 
of crushing democratic tradition and evoking thus a spirit of resentment 
and reaction, which shortly after his death was to result in the splitting of 
his kingdom asunder. 


Perhaps the most important discovery of this season was that of the 
outer fortification wall and fortified gateway of the first town built on the 
site. At the present preserved top of the wall, which is flush with the 
level of the desert, the wall is from seven and a half to nine feet thick. 


Fig. 2. City Gate of Ezion-geber, 
Looking South Towards the Gulf of Aqabah 


uundations go down below the soil from two to three feet deep. As the 
goes downward, it widens out, with the result that at its base it is 
st twelve feet thick. Like the rest of the site, the wall is built of sun- 
| mud-brick, and it must originally have been at least twenty-five feet 
The main gateway of the town was found in the south wall near the 
\west corner, facing the sea. It had three separate gates, built at 
nees behind each other, the first two of which opened each into a set 
uard-rooms, one on each side of the passage-way. The third gate 
ed into the main street of the town, which made a sharp right-angled 
to the east, and it also opened into what seems to have been the market 
e. Lack of time and funds brought the excavations to a close at the end 
the gateway, in front of the highest and best preserved part of the 
mund. 
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The itainiilies which Solomon built was thus not the Ezion-geber 
which the Israelites saw when they emerged from the wilderness of Sinai, 
after their forty year sojourn there. That was probably a tiny, straggling 
site, with a few mud brick huts, and few scraggly palms, farther to the e.st, 
along the north shore of the Gulf of Aqabah, where the water is less sal:ne, 
and where the sand-storms biown by the strong winds down the center of 
the Arabah do not reach. All traces of this earliest Ezion-geber have <is- 
appeared. The earliest remains of ancient settlement along the shore of 
the sea belong to the fortified factory town that was built anew on virgin 


soil by Solomon. 
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Fig. 3. Some Small Objects Found in the Excavations. 
Note the Rope, the Fishhooks, Arrowheads, Nails, and 
Fragments of Safety Pins. 


When this settlement was destroyed, it was rebuilt in part and built 
over in part. The third and fourth settlements built then in turn on the | 
ruins of the preceding one, and each with an entirely different plan, raised [ 
the level of the last settlement to about twelve feet above the level of the | 
plain on which the first settlement was built. Below the topmost surface 
and belonging probably to a late period of the fouth settlement, or possibl\ 
to an otherwise completely effaced fifth settlement, were discovered some 
fragments of Greek pottery (red- and degenerate black-figured ware 
which had been imported from Athens in the first part of the fifth century 
B. C. The Greek pottery had come via the trade-route leading fron 
Ascalon and Gaza on the western coast of southern Palestine over to the 
great depression extending from the Dead Sea southward, called the 
Arabah, and then via the Arabah to the north shore of the Gulf of Agqa)ah 
The small trading settlement that marked the last historical settlemen‘ 07 
the site of Tell el-Kheleifeh, existed undoubtedly on the trade for spices 
and incense from Arabia, in exchange for which were delivered the cor 
and oil and wine of Palestine. It is quite possible that even Greek w ne: 
were imported. In addition to these Greek sherds (fragments of pottey), 
there were discovered near the very top of the surface of Tell el-Khele feh 
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several Aramaic ostraca (i. e., broken pieces of pottery with writing on 
them), one of which is definitely a wine-receipt. These sherds which were 
used in place of expensive papyrus to write on, were the equivalent of our 
bills of lading and receipts for goods sent or delivered. By the type of 
the writing on these ostraca, which is identical with that of the well- 
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Fig. 4. Furnac oom in Ezion-geber Refinery, Showing 
the Arrangement or Hearths on the Floor. The Ore was Placed 


in the Hearths, the Room Filled with Fuel, Closed, and Fired. 
Draft was Supplied from Flues in the Walls. 


‘nown papyrus documents from Elephantine in Egypt, the ostraca can be 
ated to the same period as the Greek sherds, namely to approximately the 
t half of the fifth century B. C. This small trading settlement was the 
one on this site of Ezion-geber: Elath, whose history thus extended 

m the tenth to the fifth century B.C. When the Nabataeans subsequently 
se to great power, they also built a trade-center and port, known in 
man times as Aila, on the north shore of the Gulf of Agqabah, but 
ved it about two miles farther to the east to a more sheltered location. 


‘salem, June 30, 1939. 
NELSON GLUECK* 


SLING STONES OF BIBLICAL TIMES 


Stones thrown by the slingers mentioned in the Bible were round 
ls mostly of flint from two to three inches in diameter, ex- 
pt where as in the unusual case of David in his fight with Goliath a 
ipply of naturally spherical stones of the right size was a hand. The 
anufacturers of ammunition must have spent a great deal of time in 
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rounding these balls of flint; for those found in excavation are almost in- 
variably carefully finished. 


A sling consisted of two long cords with a pocket in the center. The 
slinger placed a stone in the pocket, grasped the ends of the cords, whirled 
the stone, and shot by releasing one of the cords. The sling shot made 
with a forked stick and a rubber band is a modern invention. 


Evidence for the use of the sling in pre-Israelite times is archaeolog- 
cal rather than literary. Numerous Palestine sites have yielded sling stones 
dating back to Early Bronze, i. e., before the reputed arrival of Abraha:n. 


/ 


é 


Fig. 5. Necklace from Ezion-geber of Carnelian, 
Agate, Alabaster, and Glass Beads. 


Just when the throwing of stones by use of the sling began is a matter 
of conjecture. What would seem to be rounded sling stones of flint are 
found in Stone Age Scotland and Ireland, and it may be that the sling is 
the earliest means of accelerating the flight of a lethal missle (Enc. Brit. 
14th ed., Vol. 20, p. 797). But we have no objective proof; for the sling 
would soon disintegrate if left exposed or buried with its owner. We have 
paleolithic throw sticks, made of horn, which have survived. Whether the 
sling, to speed the stone, or the throwing stick, to speed the spear, was 
first we cannot be sure at present. 


There is an interesting mention of the sling in the /liad, Book XIII, 
1. 600. (The Enc. Brit. is mistaken in saying that the sling is not men- 
tioned in Homer). After Menelaus had driven his spear through the hand 
of Helenos, Agenor drew the spear from the wounded warrior’s hand and 
himself bound up the hand with a sling made of twisted sheep’s wool and 
carried by a squire. This would seem to be an early instance of the use of 
the weapon as a therapeutic apparatus. The Greek sphendone, like the Latin 
funda and the English sling, is used to designate either the weapon or a 
band of similar shape to support a wounded member. As early as thie 
twelfth century B. C., the sling was made of hair, as it is today in Palestine. 
Before the development of the art of weaving it must have been made of 
animal skin. 


This mention of the sling in Homer, it is true, is incidental. There ‘s 
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no account of any group of slingers in the Trojan war. But when we 
come to Bible times in Palestine there is literary as well as archaeological 
evidence of the use of sling stones as ammunition. In the tribe of Benjamin, 
before the establishment of the Israelite monarchy, there were seven hun- 
dred chosen men, left-handed, every one of whom could sling stones at 
hair and not miss (Jg. 20:16). These were not shepherds, but important 
men of war. Equipment which Uzziah provided for his army contained 


Fig. 6. Seal Impression of the Royal Tax-gatherer, 
Qosanal, at Ezion-geber (See B. A., Vol. |, No. 3, p. 16) 


spears, helmets, coats of mail, bows, and stones for slinging (II Chr. 

26:14). Slingers were particularly useful in a siege, as shown by the large 

number of their stones found in the excavation of any walled city. When 
}ehoram, King of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, combined in their 

expedition against Moab, the slingers of Israel and Judah were so effective 
n the seige of Kir-Haraseth that the king of Moab resorted to the sacrifice 
{ his son on the city wall to impress the invading army. 


Sufficiently well known was the sling stone that it could be used in 
phetic and poetic illustration with the assurance of its being under- 
od. In the description of God’s great power in Job 21 it is said that 
ng stones for him are turned into stubble (v. 28). And the Messianic 
ture of victory in Zech. 9 contains these words: “The Lord of hosts 


\! defend them: and they shall devour and subdue with sling tones” 
15a). 


Similar flint balls were used as ammunition for ballistae (II Chron. 
15). These ballista balls were larger than the sling stones, though it 
etimes is difficult to say whether a certain object is a large sling stone 
1 small ballista ball. Doubtless another use of these rounded flint pieces 

is in the warming of water. As in modern rural Palestine these stones 
uld be heated and then put into the water vessels. 


From early times to the Greek period there was no change in the 
slinging technique ; but the Graeco-Roman period saw the advent of a new 
kind of sling ammunition consisting of molded lead pellets about the size 
and shape of an almond. This was a considerable improvement; for such 
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pellets could be turned out rapidly, and a good supply of them would 
not weight down the slinger. Still the larger stones did not go entirely cut 
of use and the Arab shepherd boy of today, while he does not take time 
to fashion flints, slings fairly large pieces of limestone, and thereby ma n- 


tains a custom as old as the history of his land. 
OVID R. SELLERS 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


One of the oldest figures of speech which we possess is that of 1 
Good Shepherd caring for his flock. Today a minister is frequently cal!e 
“pastor”, which is the Latin word for “shepherd”; and quite often « 
hears reference made to his congregation as “his flock”. In ancient tine 
the same expression was used of great rulers many centuries before the 
time of Abraham. The metaphor can be traced back through thousands 
years to the pastoral origin of many of our cultural traditions. 


In Old Testament times, as well as today, a large section of the poy 
lation in the Near East made its living from flocks of sheep and goat 
Such flocks furnished their owners with a medium of exchange by barte 
and also with many of life‘s necessities, such as meat, clothing, milk a 
its products. Taxes could be paid in part from the flocks: Solomon’s cour 
for example, consumed among other things one hundred sheep per « 
(I Kings 4:23), which the Israelites had to provide. Wool was a sta 
article of commerce (II Kings 3:4), and the long, recurved ram's hor 
was used as a trumpet (Josh. 6:4) or as an oil flask (I Sam. 16:1). 
the sheep were of the fat tail variety, one of the most delectable delicacies 
was the huge fat tail which might furnish as much as ten pounds of pure 
fat. The word “rump” in the King James” Version of the Bible (Hebrew 
‘alyah) is really to be translated “fat tail” as the Revised Version does.! 
Nearly all scholars are agreed also that I Sam. 9:24 should not read: 
“And the cook took up the shoulder and that which was upon it, and set it 
before Saul”; but that we should correct this translation to: “And _ the 
cook took up the thigh and the fat tail, and set it before Saul’. In other 
words Saul was being served with the choicest portions of the shecp. 

Considering the fact that “shepherd’’ and “sheep” were a most im- 
portant part of the life of the Ancient East, it is little wonder that no other 
words in the Bible compare with them in symbolic interest. No other phase 
of life left a deeper impression than the pastoral upon the literary moces 
of expression, the ideas, and the institutions of every civilization in the 
Near East. It was shortly after 3000 B. C. when the first ruler in Meso- 
potamia was spoken of as a “shepherd” of his people. One of the symbols 
of royalty carried by the Egyptian Pharoah was the shepherd’s crook. The 
prophets of Israel reminded kings, priests, and princes of their duties »y 
means of this comparision : 


“Woe to the worthless shepherd that leaveth the flock” (Zech. 11:17). 
“Woe unto the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves! Should 
not the shepherds feed the sheep? Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you 





* Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature. at the Presbyterian Theologi al 
Seminary, Chicago. 
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with wool; ye kill the fatlings; but ye feed not the sheep. 

(Ezek. 34:2-5). 

Incidents in the shepherd’s daily life furnish some of the most familiar 
and picturesque imagery of both the Prophets and the Psalms: 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want” (Ps. 23:1). 

“We are his people and the sheep of his pasture” (Ps. 100:3). 

“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs in 
his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that 


are with young” (Isaiah 40:11). 


Fig. 7a. Early Sling Stones. 


The stone below is a flint ball form the excavations at Tell 
Beit Mirsim. The one above is a riatural piece of limestone from 
the Valley of Elah, where Dovid found such stones for his 


fight with Goliath. 


Fig. 7b. Sling Stones of the Graeco-Roman Type. 
These were found at Beth-zur, where evidently they were slung 
by Syrian soldiers against the Maccabees. They are of lead and 

were cast in molds. 


It is with this as a background that we obtain the many allusions to 
hepherd and sheep in the teaching of Jesus. To his disciples the’ title 
hepherd” symbolized his redemptive capacity. In this they were but 
icing Jesus’ own claim to be the Good Shepherd who “giveth his life 
r the sheep” (John 10:11). Many passages in the Old Testament now 
ok on new meaning for them, and they could quote in their sermons 
ich passages as Isaiah 53:7: “he was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 

| as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth” 
e Acts 8:32). 

Small wonder, then, that the figure of the Good Shepherd carrying a 
ieep or a lamb became the most popular subject of Early Christian 
rtists. From the second to the fourth century A. D.2 representations 
‘f Christ as the Good Shepherd abound in all forms of art: on wall- 

painting, sarcophagi, rings, metals, gold-glass, and even as an independent 
statue (see Fig. 1). Some of the earliest occurrences of this motif have 


1. See Exod. 29:22; Lev. 3:9, 7:3, 8:25, and 9:19. 
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been found in Rome and can be dated within one hundred to one hundred 
fifty years of the time of Jesus’ death. The Christian crypts and catacoml)s 
in the vicinity of that city are full of it; but Roman Christians were not 
the only ones who were fond of this form of representation. The earliest 
Christian church which has ever been unearthed, at Dura on the Upper 
Euphrates River, probably to be dated in the second century and not later 
than the early third, also has the figure drawn on one of its walls. Even 
an early Christian “prayer after burial” contains the figure: “Let us pray 
God to grant that the deceased, carried upon the shoulders of the Good 
Shepherd, may enjoy the fellowship of the saints.” 


While the Good Shepherd is occasionally shown sitting and tendinz 
the flock, he is most often shown carrying over his shoulders a sheep, ran, 
lamb, or occasionally a goat, grasping the animal’s feet with both hancs 
to hold it on. The finest representation is that in the Latern Museum in 
Rome, thought to date from about the third century A. D. (Fig. 1). This 
figure, like other representations of the Shepherd, is that of a beardles; 
youth, still in his “teeris’, wearing a short sleeveless tunic 


Now why such a fixed artistic form for the Good Shepherd? The: 
is a good deal of variation in the portrayals to be sure, but why is the most 
dominant type always that in Fig. 1? Why should Christ as the Shepher: 
be shown continually as a beardless youth? The answer seems to lie in th 
fact that the Christians were not inventing a new artistic motif. Rathe 
it seems that when they began to portray their Christ as the Good She; 
herd, they were merely appropriating a type of figure which had long been 
familiar in the art of the Greeks and the Romans. Some of the representa 
tions of the Good Shepherd are practically identical with those of th 
pagan Orpheus, even to the inclusion of his lyre. It will be remembere: 
that in Greek mythology Orpheus, too, was a shepherd who could charm 
the beasts and the birds with the music of his lyre. 


But even more interesting is a comparison with the Greek god, 
Hermes, who was especially popular in Arcadia, a district which was th: 
pasture-ground of Greece. Among other things Hermes was thought by th 
Greeks to be the lord of the flocks, which he led to the sweet waters, 
assisted with the shepherd’s crook, and the weak or tried ram or lamb h¢ 
bore upon his shoulders. In fact one of the titles given to him was Ram 
bearer, and he was occasionally portrayed by Greek artists as carrying : 
ram over his shoulders in exactly the same manner as did the Good Shep 
herd in the Early Christian art. In the opinion of many scholars, therefore 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that in the early days of the new 
Christian art, the artists turned to an old traditional pagan type, and th« 
charming conception of the shepherd Hermes lent itself admirably to th 
illustration of the Good Shepherd of the New Testament Parables. 


But did this symbolic representation originate with the Greeks? A 
French archaeologist by the name of Parrot has recently called attention 
to the large number of similar figures which have been found in the Ancient 





2. After the fourth century, the figure of the Good Shepherd in Christian art seem: 
to have been rapidly displaced by the apocalyptic Lamb of Revelation. 
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Orient, especially in Syria and Mesopotamia.3 Figure 8:a is a relief from 
<horsabad, a city in ancient Assyria. Its date is the eighth century B. C., 
some time before the earliest Hermes figures. Here we have an Assyrian 
gentleman carrying a gazelle over his shoulders. Figure 8 :b is another relief, 
this one found at ancient Samal in North Syria, dating after 1000 B. C., 
and showing another individual with a gazelle upon his shoulders. Parrot 
presents these two figures as typical of a large number which have been 
found in these regions. The similarity between Hermes the Ram-bearer, 
the Good Shepherd, and the reliefs is immediately seen. Of course, the 
Greek and Christian human figures are drawn very differently from those 
in the Orient, but that is due to the difference in artistic styles and per- 


\ 
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Fig. 8. Reliefs from Khorsabad, Assyria (a) and from 
Samal, Syria (b) 


‘tive. The significant thing is that the animals are carried in the very 
1¢ way in all three cases, and there is always a tendency for the head 
the animal to face in the same direction as the head of the man. 


In Mesopotamia there was still another type of representation in which 
bearer did not carry the animal on his shoulders. Instead he bore it in 

‘is arms, and that which is carried is almost always a lamb. The imagery 
ehind this form is beautifully described in Isaiah 40:11: “he shall gather 
e lambs in his arm, an carry them in his bosom.” Some of these figures 
re much older than the others with the gazelle upon the shoulders, going 
ack to a period long before Bible times, the earliest dating not far from 





MELANGES DUSSAUD, Vol. 1 (Geuthner, Paris, 1939), pp. 171 ff. 
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3000 B.C. Parrot has just uncovered an exceptionally fine specimen, a 
small statue, at the site of ancient Mari on the Upper Euphrates, which 
dates from a period shortly before the time of Abraham, about 2200 B. C. 
At a later period both types of portrayal existed side by side. The main 
point, however, is that we have here a more or less fixed artistic tradition 
going back long before Greek and Christian times, and it is difficult to 
assume that the line is anything but continuous from the Ancient East, 
through Greece, into Early Christian art. 


One interesting point, however, is that in the Near East most of the 
figures are probably not good shepherds, but are merely worshippers, car~y- 
ing a lamb to the sanctuary for sacrifice. Somewhere between 3000 and 
600 B. C., between the early Mesopotamian examples and the Ram-bear ng 
Hermes of Greece, some of the representations were drawn to represcnt, 
not a worshipper, but a good shepherd. When this idea was first intro- 
duced into the artistic form, it is impossible, at present, to say. The precise 
connection, if any, between the worshippers with animals on_ their 
shoulders, and those with animals in their arms is also unknown. But the 
metaphor likening one in authority to a shepherd caring for his shee) is 
very old, appearing in Mesopotamian literature almost as early as the first 
representations of the worshipper carrying a lamb. The idea of the good 
shepherd was present, therefore, from a very ancient period and might 
have been introduced into the artistic form at almost any time. 


Thus we see that the Good Shepherd of the Early Christians 
a very old conception both in thought and in external portrayal. For 
Christians, of course, it had a very special range of meaning, derived fi 
the Gospels; but the representation of the figure was taken over from a 
traditional pagan form which seems to have had a long history behind it, 
not only in Greece, but also in the Ancient East. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


THE NEXT ISSUE 


The February number of the B. A. will be devoted to a discussion of 
Patriarchal life and customs as they have been remarkably i!!uminated 
by documents unearthed in the early nineteen twenties at the ancient city 
of Nuzu in Mesopotamia. The writer will be Dr. Cyrus Gordon of Smith 
College and the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J. Hes 
known throughout the world as an expert in this subject, and has published 
several articles on it in technical journals. We are happy to announce that 
this will be the first time that all of the material will have been gathered 
together in once place and presented in an non-technical fashion, which # 
always the aim of The Biblical Archaeologist. 
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